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The constitutional argument here outlined will sufficiently illustrate 
the author's methods of interpretation. Throughout the work he treats 
even the most casual expressions of political opinion in the same strictly 
analytical manner. The danger of this method, from the historical point 
of view, lies in the fact that men are not actually aware of all possible 
logical implications of the language they employ ; and that in the inter- 
pretation of any body of opinion or discussion almost any result desired 
may be obtained by employing literal implications which may, however, 
either not have been present at all in clear consciousness or may have 
held a subsidiary and incidental position. We all know how easy it 
would be to construct entirely opposite theories from the writings of 
Hobbes or Rousseau by placing emphasis successively upon various pos- 
sible lateral inferences. In such cases the only refuge is to compare a 
theory with the actual life out of which it has grown and of which it is a 
representative expression. This will show where the main emphasis 
must be placed in the historical interpretation of any development of 
political theory. And when we apply this test to the author's work, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that while he has furnished a notable 
legal argument and a highly valuable analysis of an important part of 
American political thought, he has somewhat misplaced the emphasis in 
his interpretation of history and that he views the thought of the past 
rather too much from the point of our present needs of constitutional de- 
velopment. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 

The History of South Carolina in the Revolution, ij8o—ij8j. Vol- 
ume IV. By Edward McCrady, LL.D. (New York : The 
Macmillan Company. 1902. Pp. 787.) 

With this volume General McCrady brings to a conclusion his 
history of South Carolina during the periods of proprietary and royal 
government and of the Revolution. As the work has progressed the 
author's style has grown perceptibly freer and stronger, until in the final 
volume it flows onward in an ample stream. As a general political and 
military history of South Carolina during the first century and a quarter 
of its existence, this work must always rank as a standard authority. It 
is true that certain well-known books have been very fully and freely 
used as materials in its composition ; but these books contained the best 
that was accessible on the periods to which they related. It is also 
apparent that in the preparation of the volume on the period of royal 
government not all accessible manuscript sources were searched for in- 
formation or, if they were searched, the material was not all utilized. 

To students of the social and economic structure of society, to those 
who are interested in determining the place which South Carolina held 
in the British-American colonial system the work will be useful as a 
storehouse of material, and not because of any especially valuable opinions 
or views which it contains. The strictness with which the author has 
adhered to the annalistic form and to political and military history gives 
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a certain narrowness to the work. We are furnished with no picture of 
the social disintegration which accompanied the war of the Revolution 
throughout the state, though we could perhaps construct it from the 
details of military raids which fill nearly two volumes. But, though the 
plan of the author may have been somewhat narrow, he has done well 
what he undertook to do. The work exhibits large knowledge of the 
subject, united with honest and sound judgment throughout. There is 
evidence of abundant sectional pride in the mind of the author, but the 
record of South Carolina, especially in the Revolution, to a large degree 
justifies that. Its existence, together with General McCrady's view of 
the isolation of South Carolina, and the emphasis which he lays upon it, 
makes this one of the most intensely state histories which we have. 

As was to be expected, the author devotes his last volume on the 
Revolution mainly to the history of the doings of the partizan bands in 
South Carolina and to their relations with the small regular army which 
was sent thither under Greene. In the studies of the famous campaign 
of 1 78 1 by earlier writers Greene has been the central figure. Inasmuch 
as the most careful studies of that campaign have hitherto been written 
by biographers and admirers of Greene, that was a natural result. Both 
Johnson and G. W. Greene — the work of the latter, by the way, 
McCrady does not mention — though able writers, frankly expressed 
their admiration for the Rhode Island general. But in the pages of 
McCrady, though Greene occupies a prominent position, his is not the 
place of chief honor. The central place is occupied by a group, of 
which the most prominent figures are those of Sumter, Marion, and 
Pickens. They are surrounded by a number of less famous associates 
among the partizan leaders of the section. Greene, and with him Major 
Henry Lee, is the object of much criticism, though also of not a little 
moderate praise. Morgan, too, comes in for less praise and more criti- 
cism than has been usual in histories of the period. 

According to the view of General McCrady, the partizan bands, 
though constantly forming and dissolving, won the decisive successes in 
South Carolina. So far at least as that state was concerned, the feeling 
of superiority among the regulars and their officers was unjustified. 
Greene, moreover, conceived an unwarranted prejudice against Sumter 
and entered almost upon an intrigue with Lee to bring about Sumter's 
retirement. Greene also failed to appreciate the conditions which existed 
in the country which he had come to defend. He had the unfortunate 
habit of writing long and not very tactful letters. While praising com- 
manders to their face, he disparaged them in letters to third parties. 
His heart was not in the task, and after the retreat of Cornwallis toward 
Virginia Greene desired to follow him. Greene was defeated in every 
encounter in the south in which he was engaged, and he had the habit of 
attributing his ill success to others than himself. As the battle of Guil- 
ford Court-House and the operations which immediately preceded it do 
not fall within the compass of his subject, the author does not find any 
brilliant manceuvering of which Greene should receive the credit. The 
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relations which at the close of the war developed between Greene and 
the civil authorities of South Carolina were most unfortunate and trying 
for the general. 

The author admits that Sumter and his associates were perhaps unduly- 
sensitive. But the great difficulties under which their work was done — 
with no government to raise troops for them and furnish them with sup- 
plies — and the important results which they achieved entitled them to 
strong feelings of pride. General McCrady's conclusions are based on 
the letters of Greene, on the correspondence of Sumter, which was pub- 
lished in the Charleston Year Book of 1899, but especially on the study 
of the war map of South Carolina during the Revolution. To the 26 
engagements which had been fought by the partizans, or state troops, in 
1780 were added 62 engagements in 1781, 45 of which were fought 
without the aid of the Continentals. By this activity not only were the 
Tories held in check, but the communications of the British were cut off, 
serious losses were inflicted upon them, and they were at last forced back 
to Charleston. Though the author does not deny that the presence of 
the Continental army was necessary to give consistency to the American 
system of defense, he claims that the heavier part of the work was done 
by the partizans. The British were destroyed by slow attrition, the 
blows being mainly inflicted by the local forces. 

The last volume of the work is certainly the most original of the 
four. The criticism of earlier views which it contains is healthy and valu- 
able. It effectually rehabilitates Sumter and brings him out much more 
clearly into the light of history. It administers a check to hero-worship 
by presenting a remarkable picture of the sacrifices which an entire 
people will make in defense of their homes. But, since history affords 
comparatively few such spectacles, the judgment of British officers in the 
earlier colonial period and of Washington during the French War and 
the Revolution concerning the comparative value of militia and regulars 
will not be seriously modified. 

Herbert L. Osgood. 

The Writings of James Madison. Edited by Gaillard Hunt. 
Volume III. 1787. The Journal of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, I. (New York and London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1902. 
Pp. xxi, 471.) 

Mr. Hunt's third volume comprises Madison's notes of the debates 
in the Philadelphia Convention through July 18 ; the fourth will present 
the remainder, with an index to the two, which are evidently intended to 
be issued separately, as a work independent of the rest of the series. In 
one sense, these notes do not form a necessary part of Madison's writings. 
But on the wholewe have nothing else from his pen so important as this 
record of what he and others said in that memorable gathering, and there 
is a distinct need of a new edition. Gilpin's is not now easy to procure ; 
the fifth volume of Elliot, unless one picks up an early issue, is obtain- 
able only in shabby print from worn plates ; the text presented in the 



